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The Golden Anniversary 


An Old District with New People, An Old Cause with New Objectives 
By ROGER L. SOMMER * 


As the English District keeps a 
golden anniversary, it is well to take 
a look at the depth of its existence. 
An anniversary is a time for grateful 
recollection, a time for renewal, a 
time to praise God for His blessings, 
particularly those which came to us 
through the English District. 


The first president, Rev. Frederick 
Kuegele, wrote in the first Almanac 
(1899) of the English Synod: “Our 
Synod as now constituted, is not the 
product of human making nor the 
fruit of church policy. It was the 
general course of events which 
brought this Synod into existence. 
In its history is traced the hand of 
that chief Shepherd and Bishop of 
_ His Church on earth Who sees the 
future as the past, and Who as the 
wise Master Builder makes provision 


* The Rev. Roger L. Sommer is pastor of 
the Lutheran Church of Saint John the Di- 
vine at 105th and South Oakley in Chicago. 
He is editor of the English District Edition 
of the Lutheran Witness. 


This article is used by permission of the 
Counselors of the English District. See “The 
English District Story: How the English 
Synod Became Missouri’s Expandable Dis- 
trict,” The Lutheran Witness, English District 
Edition, LXXX (7 March 1961), 3—8. 


for the good of His Church in ad- 
vance of the future.” 

Actually the English District, a 
non-geographical unit of the Mis- 
souri Synod, is an old group with 
new people. Today it numbers 
90,000 communicants in 200 congre- 
gations. But like most beginnings 
its start was with few and amid 
primitive conditions. 

English-speaking Lutherans set- 
tled some of the land in the Ozarks 
as early as 1817. Christian Moretz 
and Ephraim Conrad were the pas- 
tors, members of the Tennessee 
Synod. When the German Missouri 
Synod organized and Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther became its recognized head, 
these English-speaking Lutherans of 
Missouri along with one eastern con- 
gregation at Coyner’s Store, Vir- 
ginia, sought unity with what they 
considered “the most strictly con- 
fessional portion of the Lutheran 
Church in America.” But there was 
a problem. The German body did 
not use and did not prepare men to 
preach in the language of the land. 

Some 90 years ago Dr. C. F. W. 


Walther was invited to come to 
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Gravelton, Mo., where he would 
meet with Polycarp Henkel, Jona- 
than Moser, and Andrew Rader, 
who were pastors of small, scat- 
tered English-speaking congrega- 
tions in Wayne County, Missouri. 
Walther met with these men 16—20 
August 1872 at Zion Church, a log 
house, at Gravelton. He readily rec- 
ognized in them and the people who 
formed their congregations a strict 
Augsburg orthodoxy. 

Following the meeting at Gravel- 
ton, these early Missourians held 
several conferences, exchanged dele- 
gates with the Missouri Synod, and 
signed a constitution at Bethlehem 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., in 1888. 
Here they formed a separate Synod 
upon the advice of the German Mis- 
souri Synod. “The German Synod 
was altogether German and at that 
time wanted and expected to remain 
German.” * But the little English 
Synod would call graduates to their 
English work from the German 
Synod’s seminary at St. Louis. 

An early census (1888) indicates 
that the English group consisted of 
nine pastors, nine congregations at 
work in six states, with a member- 
ship in excess of 500 communicants. 
The binding principle of the little 
synod was the doctrine of the 
fathers in the language of the land. 
The intention from the beginning 
was to work alongside of the Ger- 
man Synod, loyally. 

When these English-speaking men 


1 Henry P. Eckhardt, The English District 
ee Louis, 1946), page 17. 


2 One pastor, Theodore Huegli, New Or- 
ca La., wanted his name and congregation 
afhixed ty mail. They were not present. 


met in conventions, and they dic 
more than a dozen times, they fos: 
tered an English church paper, The 
Lutheran Witness, an English youth 
magazine, The Lutheran Guide, and 
they produced through their owni 
publication board catechisms, hym- 
nals, prayer books, books of forms, 
sermon works, Sunday school leaf- 
lets, tracts, and confessional writings 
in the English language. 

Fifty years ago, when the Eng- 
lish Synod became a District of 
the Missouri Synod, a change had 
come. Language was changing in 
the solid German Missouri congte- 
gations, even in their publications. | 
The little synod had grown beside | 
the bigger one at the rate of 150% | 
per year between 1889—1911. By 
1911 it consisted of 18,000 commu- 
nicants, 65 congregations at work in 
17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In the years since 1911 the Eng- | 
lish District tripled itself in congre- 
gations, grew five times its original 


Rev. H. P. Eckhardt, President of English 
District, 1911 
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size in communicant strength, and 
spread out to four more states and 
two provinces in Canada where it 
had not been before. This, in spite 
of the fact that it released member 
congregations to 13 territorial areas 
of the Missouri Synod. In only one 
state did it remain at work uninter- 
rupted from its founding — Mis- 
souri, the state of its birth. Even 
there, it released to the Western Dis- 
trict of the Missouri Synod the place 
of its birth, Zion, Gravelton, Mo. 

What is more, the English Dis- 
trict remains at work in ten areas 
where it was fifty years ago with 
some 35 congregations that are 50 
years old and older. Far from show- 
ing shrinkage in field and work, this 
demonstrates a resilience and mo- 
bility that is and has been part of 
its life principle. 

Today the English District has 
many, many new people. It is at 
work in areas where synodical dis- 
tricts labor beside it and welcome its 
assistance. It shows a strength and 
vigor, a tenacity and singularity for 
which its members may be grateful. 
| While keeping the doctrine and 
spirit of the early leaders, its zeal for 
pioneering and mission expansion en- 
dured also. While its people has- 
tened the break-through of the lan- 
guage barrier, it has kept an evident 
compassion and resourcefulness for 
North American missions, while at 
the same time giving devotion and 
leadership to the corporate work of 
the parent body. 

The old stock is gone — Dall- 
mann, Kuegele, A. W. Meyer, Eck- 


hardt, Detzer, Kreinheder, Haertel, 
Dale, L. M. Wagner, Luecke, Paar, 
Rader, Hemmeter, Lindemann, and 
many others. But their spirit lingers 
on and their labors are bringing 
forth abundant fruit and the fruit 
remains. The fathers’ prayers have 
been heard! 

The prairie schooner, saddle, and 
wagon of the old pioneers who 
served the early settlers in the 
Ozarks are gone, but the English 
District remains. The course of the 
pioneering is somewhat reversed. 
Today many older District parishes 
remain at their 50- to over 100-year 
stands, but they serve new congrega- 
tions. They seek a renewal and a re- 
appeal among people who are as for- 
eign to the old Missouri rosters as 
the Cooks, the Smiths, the Coiners, 
the Rodgers, the Raders, and the 
Dales were to the Synod the District 
joined 50 years ago. 

The brief interludes between con- 
ference, Synod, and District brought 
an emergence of a body of men who, 
in their collective action, assisted 
Providence in Americanizing the 
German Missouri Synod. They 
made, under God, their contribution 
to His counsels. A worldly person 
would call them “the lucky freaks.” 
With perseverence and first-rate sac- 
rifice, they overcame a host of sec- 
ond-rate interferences and objections. 
History is like that. In building a 
bridge one has some trouble with the 
people who own the ferries. They 
did, but they were not daunted. 
Their strength was that they did 
not pioneer in the wrong field — 
they continued to uphold strict 
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Augsburg orthodoxy. They  re- 
mained confessionally Lutheran. 
They advertised all of Luther in 
English and they put German Lu- 
theranism into fluent English dress. 

The English District was the test 


case of change that the Missouri 
Synod needed. In the counsel of 
God it remains, perhaps for other 
test cases, as Missouri faces a prom- 
ising yet critical future. Thank God 
for the English District! 


Editorial Notes 


The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Volume 332, November 
1960, is devoted to “Religion in 
American Society,” edited by Rich- 
ard D. Lambert. Fourteen essays by 
distinguished historians, among them 
Timothy L. Smith, Sydney E. Ahl- 
strom, and Martin E. Marty, are 
divided among the four headings: 
“Trends: Past and Present”; “The 
New Role of the Laity”; “Church 
and Secular Affairs”; “Division and 
Unity.” Ahlstrom’s essay is on 
“Theology and the Present-Day Re- 
vival.” % Se 

Among the anniversaries to be 
observed in 1961 the sesquicentennial 


of the birth of Dr. C. F. W. Wal-: 


ther will receive recognition by at 
least one article on Walther in each 
issue of the QuaRTERLY. 

* OK OK 


The Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League has made a grant for the 
publishing of some of Walther’s 
letters in English. Further details of 
this project will be given the readers 
of the. Quarrerty after they 
have been worked out. 


The 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Henry M. Muhlenberg comes in — 
1961. Readers of this journal can 
look forward to other articles which 
have to do with Muhlenberg. 

On 15 May 1911 — fifty years ago 
—the English Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States became the © 
English District of the Missouri 
Synod. ee 


“Lutheran Immigrant Churches 
Face the Problems of the Frontier” 
is the title of an article in Church — 
History, XXIX (December, 1960), 
440—462, by your editor. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. | 
The terms of Mr. E. H. Eggers- |! 


mann, Prof. Everette Meier, the Rev. | 
Carl J. Stapf, and Dr. Geo. J. Beto, © 
as members of the Editorial Com- | 
mittee of the QUARTERLY ex- 
pired in December 1960. Their serv- — 
ices are appreciated. To replace } 
them the Board of Governors of 
Concordia Historical Institute ap- 
pointed the following to a six-year 
term: The Rev. Gilbert Otte, Mr. 
Paul W. Jabker, the Rev. Herman 
Etzold, and Dr. Geo. J. Beto. 
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Or 


The History 
of the 
Lutheran High School 


in 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ra 


By E. H. BUERGER 


(Continued ) 


Period of Further Expansion, 
1918—1928 


More than a decade had elapsed 
since the four-room building had 
been erected in 1908. From the very 
outset it had proved inadequate to 
house properly an average of 130 
pupils. From year to year the sit- 
uation was becoming more desperate. 
When finally, in September 1921, 
the enrollment jumped from 128 to 
170, additional room became an ab- 
solute necessity. 

The Conference resolved to build 
a large addition, and final accept- 
ance of the building plan took place 
in January 1922. Financing the 
building was obviously difficult. 
While a fund campaign was in 
progress, $32,000 had to be bor- 
rowed. When in September 1922 
the enrollment increased to 209, con- 
‘tractors were pressed hard to rush 
the work. A serious washout caused 
a delay. A teacher of that time 
speaks of difficulty in teaching on 
account of the noise. Finally, on 
10 June 1923 the building was ded- 
jicated. Pastors F. F. Selle and E. 
(Dornfeld delivered the addresses in 


German and English. The building 
provided the school with three addi- 
tional classrooms, offices, an assem- 
bly hall, other much-needed space, 
and a new heating plant. The total 
cost was $50,199.35. The debt in 
1924 was $30,200. 

In 1920 the faculty still consisted 
of only three permanent teachers 
assisted by part-time help. The 
Misses Marie Strassen and Martha 
Krenzke taught music. 

Because of the growth of the 
school the teaching staff had to be 
increased. However, for the sake of 
economy, it was held down to a min- 
imum. Director Uplegger followed 
a call into the Indian mission in 
Arizona in October 1919. Prof. Emil 
Sampe was appointed as temporary 
director, pending the election of a 
permanent director. After calling in 
vain several times, the board elected 
Sampe as director. In November 
1920 Teacher H. G. Grothmann of 
Trinity School was called as the 
fourth permanent instructor. To fill 
the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of W. J. Brockmann, Teacher 
Alex Jaeger of Jerusalem School was 
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called in January 1922. In October 
1922 Rev. J. G. Ruege joined the 
faculty as the fifth permanent mem- 
ber. By this time Miss Irma Boett- 
cher, a 1921 graduate, had begun 
her work as teacher of typewriting 
and shorthand.’ The death of 
Director Sampe in June 1923 cre- 
ated a vacancy, which was filled 
temporarily by H. G. Grothmann. 
In the summer of that year, Rev. 
Ruege was elected as permanent 
director. In August 1923 Rev. E. H. 
Buerger '* was by divine call added 
to the high school faculty as per- 
manent instructor. 

During the period 1923 to 1928 
the school enjoyed a continued 
healthy growth. The enrollment in- 
creased from 210 in 1923 to 327 in 
1928. The tuition was increased to 
$40.00 a year plus extras for certain 
commercial subjects. 

Through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Ollie Seegers physical training 
was introduced. Because the stu- 
dents also pleaded for the oppor- 
tunity to play basketball, the assem- 
bly hall was pressed into service; 
however, this proved altogether un- 


17 Irma Boettcher (Komisarek), having 
continued her studies in summer sessions at 
Milwaukee State Teachers College and Gregg 
School in Chicago, proved a marked asset to 
Lutheran High through her qualifications as 
a commercial teacher, raising the commercial 
department to a high standard and evincing 
her interest in her graduates by placing as 
many as possible in desirable positions. She 
kept a complete file of qualifications on gradu- 
ates and firms. Hundreds of firms were on 
file, and she personally kept in touch with 
them. 


18 The Rev. E. H. Buerger was principal 
of the Lutheran High School in Milwaukee 
from 1926 to 1949; he had joined the staff 
as instructor there in 1923. He is living in 


Milwaukee. 


satisfactory. A gymnasium of frame | 


construction was erected in the win- | 
ter 1926—1927, the students them- 
selves contributing $700 for the | 
cause. This building proved to be 
a real blessing as an aid in promot- | 
ing the physical health of pupils and | 
in fostering healthy student morale 
and a desirable school spirit for many 
years to come. 

The continued increase in enroll- 
ment during these years made fur- 
ther additions to the faculty neces- | 
sary. Dir. Ruege accepted the call 
into the ministry in December 1925. | 
The appointment of a temporary | 
director was left to the faculty. They 


chose E. H. Buerger, who was sub- | 


sequently elected as permanent direc- | 
tor by the board in May 1926. In | 


the same summer John Eiselmeier _ 
and Carl Bretzmann were added to | 
the faculty. Rev. A. Halboth and ! 
Mr. O. Kuehl served as temporary 
teachers. In January 1927 the school — 


suffered a severe loss in the death of | 
Miss Alice Jaeger. In January 1928 


Rev. Erich Falk and Rev. Paul | 
Gieschen were called as members of — 
the school’s teaching force. Includ-_ 


ing Rev. E. Jaster as temporary } 
teacher, Mrs. C. Barkow as sewing | 


teacher, and the Misses Strasen and 
Schoessow as music instructors, the 
teaching personnel consisted of 
twelve members in 1927—1928. 


The records mention the following — 
names of men who were prominent | 
members of the boards of directors | 
during this period: Pastors Brenner, © 


Mahnke, Dietz, Sr., Pieper, Koelpin; 
Teachers Trettin, Hartmann, Falk, 
Baumgart, Ehlke; the laymen, 
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Tegge, Schmeling, Piepkorn, Schroe- 
der, Wallschlaeger, Koepke, Dam- 
mann, Schumacher, Klug. 

Because of the consistent increase 
in the number of students, a short- 
age of classrooms and other facil- 
ities was felt more and more keenly 
from year to year. How desperate 
the situation had finally become can 
be seen from the three propositions 
which the board considered as a 
possible solution of the difficulty: 
(1) To transfer one class to the 
south side of the city, thus establish- 
ing a second Lutheran high school; 
(2) To rebuild the assembly hall; 
(3) To find schoolrooms elsewhere 
in the neighborhood. All three of 
these propositions were rejected as 
altogether unfeasible. But what was 
to be done? This was one of those 
critical moments in the history of 
Milwaukee Lutheran High School 
which required faith in the promise 
of the Lord to His church on earth: 
“T will be with you alway.” 

— One afternoon in October 1927 
Director Buerger was called out of 
his classroom to come to his office. 
There he was accosted by a stanch 
friend of the school who for three 
Previous years had donated $50 and 
$500 and $535 successively, Mr. 
Herman Freihube of Immanuel 
Church. He reached into his pocket 
and handed the director a document. 
It was the plan for a new large north 
wing which he promised to build on 
the condition that the congregations 
would liquidate the old debt which 
still encumbered the school. By the 
‘following January the congregations 
had promised $23,000 for debt re- 


duction. Mr. Freihube kept his 
promise. In spring the steam shov- 
els were leveling the high mound 
north of the building. Throughout 
the summer the building operations 
were in progress. This entire north 
wing provided the school with two 
regular classrooms, a science room, 
a laboratory for chemistry and phys- 
ics, and its first cafeteria and lunch- 
room and bookstore. On 30 Sep- 
tember 1928, a day of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving for the school and all 
its friends, the dedication of the new 
wing, this much-appreciated gift, 
and the celebration of the 25th an- 
niversary of the school took place. 


A Retrospect 


At this point it may be interesting 
to look back and to retrace some of 
the changes that occurred within the 
early period of the development of 
the Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School. 


Between 1903 and 1909 the school 
year began after Easter and was 
divided into three terms: the spring, 
the fall, and the winter term. In 
1909 the beginning of the school 
year was changed to September. 
Later the conventional two-semester 
plan was adopted. 

Until the early twenties the high 
school course was only a three-year 
course, at the end of which a student 
graduated. The first year was prac- 
tically a combination of the eighth 
and the ninth grade, since the Mil- 
waukee parochial schools had only 
seven grades at that time. The stu- 
dent programs in the remaining two 
years were overcrowded, including 
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most of the usual high school sub- 
jects. Some students took only a 
two-year commercial course. In the 
early twenties the full four-year high 
school course was established, follow- 
ing the modern standard. The class 
1924 was the first class to graduate 
from this course. Since then only 
those students who have satisfactor- 
ily met the requirements of the 
course have graduated and received 
diplomas. 

The most interesting change was 
that of the language. In the earlier 
years Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School was in the main a German 
school. Milwaukee Lutherans in that 
era were a German-speaking people. 
Religious instruction in school and 
for confirmation, ‘“Christenlehre,” 
church worship, and meetings of 
voters and of church societies of 
young or old were all carried on in 
the German language. In the high 
school much time was devoted to 
German as a study. German dramas 
were read. Long poems of German 
authors were memorized and de- 
claimed. In addition to this, sacred 
history and universal history were 
taught in the German language. 
Catechism, numerous Bible passages, 
and German hymns were memorized. 
In 1924 the daily morning devotions 
in the assembly hall were still con- 
ducted in the German language. 
The school catalogs were in that 
language. The records of the school 
were kept in German. The minutes 
of the boards of directors from the 
beginning to 1920 were written ex- 
clusively in German. A mixture of 
German and English in the minutes 


for the years after 1920 reveals the} 
trend of the time. The minutes for’ 
May 1928 were the last to appear’ 
in German. | 


Weathering the Period of the 
‘“‘Depression,”” 19291938 


As Milwaukee Lutheran High 
entered the second quarter century | 
of its history, its future appeared | 
promising indeed. The dire need 
for more room had just been pro- 
vided for through the generous gift 
of Mr. Freihube, the new north wing. 
Encouraged by this gift, the congre- | 
gations of the Conference by a spe- 
cial effort had reduced the old debt, | 
so that now in October 1928 the | 
total debt amounted to only $19,425. 
In 1930 the school inherited the real 
estate of Mr. Freihube. More con- 
gregations joined the Conference. 
The interest in the high school was 
growing. The enrollment reached 
a high of 340 by September 1929. 
The school was again becoming - 
crowded, so that the proposition to 
establish a second high school was 
revived, but without further action. © 

Then came the period of the de- 
pression. The enrollment declined 
from year to year and reached a low 
of 265 by 1938. The usual number — 
of girls from outside of the city | 
could not afford to attend; the girls’ 
dormitory was discontinued. Money | 
was scarce. The school felt the strain — 
severely. During this time, 1929 to — 
1938, the school engaged a financial 
secretary, or solicitor, in the person | 
of Rev. Eggert. In 1932 the teacher’s | 
salaries were cut by 10% and finally | 
reached a low of $100 a month, for — 
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which they were occasionally asked 
to wait a month or more. 

Some graduates, however, were 
able to attend higher schools and 
were commended for their good 
work and success at these institu- 
tions. The University of Wisconsin 
in 1929 urged the board to take 
steps toward the accreditation of the 
school. This matter was delayed for 
several years through the fact that 
some members of the Conference 
were laboring under misconceptions 
concerning implications of accredita- 
tion regarding the separation of 
church and state. In 1935 the uni- 
versity tentatively placed the school 
on its list of accredited schools, and 
in 1937, pursuant to a favorable 
report by the university’s board of 
visitors, Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School was officially accredited by 
the University of Wisconsin. 

For the period 1929 to 1939 the 
following accessions to* the faculty 
are recorded — 1928: Miss Dorothy 
Selle (piano) ; 1930: R. A. Fenske; 
K. Hauser; W. Manthey; Elizabeth 
Strasen (violin); 1932: B. Braun- 
schweig; 1933: Mrs. A. Koelpin 
(sewing) ; 1935: Gertrude Kienow; 
1937: Gerold Martin; C. Trapp; H. 
Siehr; 1939: Theo. Senne. In 1936 
Rev. P. Gieschen followed a call into 
the ministry. 

In February 1929 the school 
mourned the death of Mr. Chas. 
Tegge, who had been a stanch friend 
and supporter of the institution 
from its beginning and had held im- 
portant offices in its control for long 
periods of time. 


A Period of Phenomenal Growth, 
19391948 


As the decade of the depression 
was drawing to a close, Milwaukee 
Lutheran High School entered into 
a period of unprecedented phenom- 
enal growth. The following succes- 
sive enrollments year by year tell the 
amazing story. From a low of 265 
within the year 1938—39, the enroll- 
ment had risen to 305 in September 
1939. By September 1940 it jumped 
to 359. In October 1941 it reached 
408. In September 1942 the attend- 
ance reached a new high of 509 (an 
increase of nearly 100 in one year). 
In September 1943 another new high 
of 635 was attained (an increase of 
over 100 over the preceding year). 
In September 1944 the enrollment 
stood at 713. By October 1945 a 
new record attendance of 803 was 
attained. In October 1946 858 stu- 
dents were enrolled. 

How are we to account for this? 
This writer believes that it was 
plainly a miracle of God’s grace and 
blessing. “The pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in His hand” (Is. 53: 
10). The indoctrination and Chris- 
tian training of adolescent youth, 
who represent the future generation 
of His church, is the “pleasure,” the 
loving will, plan, and work of the 
ascended Savior and Lord of His 
church. A Lutheran high school is 
an instrument in His hand to do and 
carry out this work. In our case in 
Milwaukee, the Lord, prompted by 
His saving zeal, had guided many 
young people year by year into our 
high school and thus brought them 
under the influence of His Word. 
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In His divine governance the Lord 
often uses earthly circumstances and 
directs the plans and endeavors of 
men so as to serve the cause of His 
kingdom. So it was in the case of 
Milwaukee Lutheran High School. 
The second generation, the children 
of L. H. S. graduates, were reaching 
high school age and were arriving 
in flocks year after year, sent by par- 
ents who themselves experienced the 
value of a Christian high school ed- 
ucation. 


There are also other factors which 
under God’s guidance contributed to 
this phenomenal increase in attend- 
ance. In previous years the director 
had paid annual visits to many Mil- 
waukee Christian day schools to en- 
courage pupils, especially of the 
eighth grade, to plan on continuing 
their Christian schooling by attend- 
ing their own Christian high school 
in the city. In 1939 Lutheran High 
introduced its annual open-house 
plan. Thus the eighth-graders and 
their parents, who were personally 
invited to these programs, had the 
opportunity by personal observation 
to become acquainted with the work, 
the activities, and the Christian 
spirit of the school. They obviously 
aroused interest in and good will 
toward the school and had a telling 
effect on the registration. Accredita- 
tion by the state university removed 
certain unwarranted misgivings 
about the educational standing of 
the school on the part of some. 
Special Lutheran High School Sun- 
days observed by numerous churches, 
public concerts given by the music 
department, etc. — all contributed to 


the growing interest in the Milwau- | 


kee Lutheran High School. 


While the school was rejoicing | 
over its wonderful growth, it was| 
naturally experiencing severe grow- | 
ing pains. The building and its} 
classrooms were crowded to over-: 
flowing. First the gym, which for | 
many years had been supplying a | 
great need, had to be converted into | 
four classrooms. This made it neces- 
sary to transfer physical training and 
some athletic activities to the Lu- 
theran Center a mile away. This in 
turn meant not only considerable in- | 
convenience to the students but also - 
difficult problems for the admin- | 
istration in arranging the students’ 
class schedules and in maintaining | 
proper disciplinary control. When 
the enrollment continued to increase | 
so rapidly year by year, two long 
temporary barracks were constructed ! 
adjacent to the building, providing | 
six additional classrooms. In order’ 
to accommodate so many students | 
during the noon-lunch period, the 
daily program was arranged to pro- | 
vide two, and later three, separate | 
lunch periods. More space was re- 
quired for student lockers. As a re- 
sult, lockers were in evidence every- 
where, occupying every available 
space, lining the hallway, thus im- 
peding and slowing the traffic as stu- | 
dents were changing classes. Two 
classrooms had to be given up to- 
provide a larger faculty room, extra | 
office space, and a library, which had © 
been housed on the stage in the study 
hall. Such were some of the growing | 
pains. . 


At the same time the administra-— 
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tion was busy year by year during 
this period of growth providing for 
the required number of additional 
teachers. Often in order to supply 
the need on short notice it was 
necessary to disregard the slower 
process of extending calls for the 
time being and to call on local pas- 
tors to serve as part-time instructors 
or to secure recent seminary grad- 
uates to fill positions as teachers. 
Prof. John Meyer, president of the 
seminary at Thiensville, was partic- 
ularly accommodating in this respect. 
Often such young men, having 
proved their proficiency, were added 
to the faculty by the process of 
a divine call. By the year 1948 the 
membership of the faculty, includ- 
ing some part-time instructors, had 
increased to 37. The following men 
and women joined the faculty dur- 
ing this period in the years indicated 
— 1940: R. W. Holtz, Mrs. Jeske 
(sewing), Miss M. Meyer; 1941: 
E. F. Eggold; 1942: Rev. E. Bartsch, 
Miss A. Lau, O. Schlenner; 1943: 
T. Bradtke, E. Keibel, R. Pope, R. 
Krause, A. Felten, Mrs. C. Hardt 
(sewing), Mrs. E. Trettin (sewing) ; 
1944: G. Grunwald (mech. dr.), R. 
_G. Ernst, T. Hartwig, C. A. Hotten, 
Miss Gretchen Mueller (sewing), 
H. Rock, E. H. Semenske, Miss F. 
~Tonn, A. Weber; 1945: Rev. A. 
Buenger (part time), M. H. Burk, 
D. Blakewell, W. Becker, R. W. 
~Hochmuth, L. Kolander, Rev. R. M. 
Voss (part time), Rev. T. R. Bartell 
(part time), J. C. Jeske; 1946: H. 
C. Ebeling, J. Gawrisch, Rev. A. 
-Keibel (part time), Rev. E. Knief, 
Rev. P. Klickelbein, E. Stoll, W. A. 


Pohl, Rev. S. Mazak (part time) ; 
1947: P. Jungkuntz, Arleen Krue- 
ger, J. M. McKay, W. J. Zanow, 
E. H. Knuth, A. J. Kuhlman, Rev. 
R. Stiemke (part time), Rev. F. H. 
Kretzschmar (part time), E. F. 
Haeger; 1948: Miss Doris Schneider, 
Mrs. M. L. Knoll, S. H. Fenske, 
R. A. Kelling, M. W. Riedel, P. T. 
Ruege, H. G. Zwintscher. 


Some of those teachers named 
above discontinued their 
after a short or longer period of time 
because they were engaged only tem- 
porarily or as part-time teachers or 
for other reasons. 

In 1949 Director E. H. Buerger, 
who had served the school as prin- 
cipal for 23 years, upon his request 
was relieved of the duties of prin- 
cipal. However, he remained a mem- 
ber of the faculty as teacher of reli- 
gion. Rev. E. F. Eggold, then prin- 
cipal of Racine Lutheran High, was 
secured to succeed him as principal 
of the Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School. 


A New, Adequate High School 
Plant a Dire Necessity, 1948 


The Lutheran High School Con- 
ference from the early forties was 
confronted to an ever greater degree 
from year to year with the necessity 
to provide adequate room and facil- 
ities to do justice to the proper 
Christian training of the mounting 
number of its students. On 16 April 
1943 a large meeting of the Lu- 
theran High School Conference dis- 
cussed three plans submitted by the 
expansion committee: (A) To re- 
model and greatly enlarge the pres- 


services 
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ent plant; (B) To relocate on a new 
site and build a new adequate plant 
to accommodate up to 1,000 stu- 
dents; (C) To acquire a new site 
and build the first unit of a con- 
templated future complete high 
school plant. Plan B was adopted. 
On 4 February 1945 a very elaborate 
building committee was organized. 
Finding and securing a suitable site 
presented unforeseen difficulties, 
e.g., the lack of available suitable 
sites within the confines of the city. 
In June 1946 the Conference recom- 
mended the purchase of the Story 
Parkway Site at a cost of $72,000. 
After its purchase the usability of 
this site was nullified by the city’s 
contemplated expressway plans. This 
in itself was a blessing in disguise 
because the 514 acres would have 
been very inadequate. The Under- 
wood site and the Honey Creek 
Parkway site were considered, but 
the purchase of either did not mate- 
rialize. The latter site eventually 
became the site of the new Wiscon- 


sin Lutheran High School. In No-. 


vember 1948 the delegate conference 
passed the resolution that ‘The 
Board of Directors and the building 
committee be authorized to proceed 
with the new Lutheran High School 
building program.” 


Final Solution of the Problem: 
Two New Lutheran High Schools 


At about this time there loomed 
up ominously an adverse citcum- 
stance which threatened to delay in- 
definitely the execution of the above 
resolution. Because of the existing 
differences within the Synodical Con- 


ference, affecting also the congrega- 
tions of the Missouri and Wisconsin | 
synods within the Lutheran High 
School Conference, the pastors and 
others of the Wisconsin Synod — 
deemed it unwise to proceed with | 
this costly joint building project 
until these differences had been 
allayed. The result was a most un- 
happy and painful situation within — 
the Lutheran High School Confer- 

ence, because of the pressing need — 
for a new high school building. 
After numerous heart-trying discus- 
sions arriving at no solution of the 
problem, it was recommended by the 
Missouri side that, in order to save © 
the cause of our Lutheran High 
School, the Conference divide into — 
two separate Lutheran high school 
associations, each association to build | 
and support its own high school. It — 
was difficult for many in the Mis- | 
souri Synod and especially also in ~ 
the Wisconsin Synod to sever this — 
bond of friendship and _ brotherly 
co-operation which had existed for © 
so many years between these congre- _ 
gations of both synods. But, con- © 
vinced that there was no other solu- — 
tion of the problem, the Lutheran _ 
High School Conference eventually, 
in the historical meeting on 11 De- © 
cember 1951, resolved “that a divi- 
sional setup be created in the high — 
school conference along synodical | 
lines, whereby each division can pro- 
ceed with plans for the erection and — 
operation of its own school.” It was 
further stipulated that the school 
would continue to operate in the 
meantime as heretofore until the first — 
of the two school plants would be 
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ready for occupation. Thereupon 
the other school would occupy the 
old building until it would be ready 
to move into its own new school 
plant. The old vacated building and 
property was then to be sold, and 
the proceeds were to be divided 
equally between the two new asso- 
ciations.’ 

Accordingly the Missouri Synod 
congregations of the ‘conference 
forthwith took steps toward organ- 
izing a Lutheran high school asso- 
ciation of their own. Their first 
meeting was held on 23 January 
1952, in which 27 congregations were 
represented by 81 delegates. Rev. 
Geo. Brueggemann and Mr. Karl 
W. Wedel were named as temporary 
chairman and secretary respectively. 
In order to insure proper procedure 
in this important endeavor, a steer- 

ing committee consisting of 15 mem- 
bers was chosen. After meeting on 
6 February and again on 20 Feb- 
tuary this committee presented its 
report to the delegates assembled. 
Among the essential steps to be 
taken, the delegates, envisioning pos- 
sible future expansion, chose as a 
suitable name for its association 
“The Lutheran High School Asso- 
ciation of Greater Milwaukee.” 
A board of directors was elected 
consisting of 15 members: three pas- 
tors, three teachers, and nine laymen. 
The Rev. Geo. Brueggemann became 
its first chairman and Teacher Karl 
W. Wedel its first secretary. 

The one all-important project was 

to provide for a new adequate school 


19 Badger Lutheran, 3 January 1952. 


plant. The prerequisite was a suit- 
able site. A highly appreciated dona- 
tion by Mrs. Martha Schnellbaecher 
of 13 acres on the far northwest side 
of the city at 97th Street and West 
Grantosa Drive solved this problem. 
Subsequently the Association ac- 
quired from the city 14 adjacent 
acres, thus providing a 27-acre 
campus for the new school. . The 
firm Grassold-Johnson and Asso- 
ciates was chosen as architects to 
prepare plans for the building. 

As the plans providing an ad- 
equate high school plant revealed 
that the cost would approximate 
$2,000,000, the association whole- 
heartedly, trusting in the Lord, in- 
augurated a systematic financial 
campaign with $2,000,000 as its 
goal. The congregations were divided 
into groups, or zones. Each zone 
through its own administrative setup, 
assisted by many volunteer workers 
following the general plan, solicited 
donations, each congregation seeking 
to reach its own fair set goal. The 
individual zones held meetings from 
time to time for inspiration and to 
hear the progress report. On the 
night of 9 June 1953 in a final meet- 
ing of all zones at Concordia College 
gymnasium the tabulations of all re- 
ported donations and pledges showed 
a grand total of $2,038,963. Imme- 
diately there resounded a joyful song 
of praise to God for His unbounded 
blessings. 

Ground was broken on Sunday, 
22 August 1954, in the presence of 
3,000 visitors. The John Dahlman 
Construction Co. under direction of 
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Gilbert O. Grunwald, chairman of 
the building committee, had already 
cleared the site and set stakes. The 
construction of the building pro- 
ceeded under favorable conditions; 
and after a little over a year, by 
September 1955, the principal por- 
tion of the plant was practically 
completed and ready to receive the 
first students and faculty of Mil- 
waukee Lutheran High School. 
For the sake of completeness we 
must at this point revert to the year 
1949. In spite of the crowded con- 
ditions the attendance continued to 
increase year by year. With this 
steady increase, the problem of doing 
justice to the many students became 
increasingly acute. The following 
teachers were added to those listed 
above — 1949: G. Eger (M. Dr.); 
N. Kowert, K. A. Lescow, C. A. 
Sitz; 1952: H. A. Schwertfeger, 
Wiss LL. Vis donne 199357 Ko 
Block, A. W. Coppens, Miss M. 
Heinecke, K. Leverence, A. W. 
Miller; 1954: N. R. Engebrecht, H. 


A. Wegner; 1955: H. J. Gawrisch, . 


Rev. Harvey Krueger, R. C. Tewe 
(M. Dr.), H. M. Zurstadt. 


In the meantime the congregations 
of the Wisconsin Synod had also 
organized, electing a board of direc- 
tors with the principal officers and 
calling as principal of their prospec- 
tive school Prof. Robert P. Krause. 
After failing in their efforts to re- 
tain a suitable acreage which they 
had purchased as a site for their 
school, they succeeded in securing 
a site on Glenview Drive near Blue- 
mound Road. After a successful 
financial campaign yielding more 
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than a million dollars, plans for the 


new high school could be readied. 


In telling the story of the Lu-- 


theran High School in Milwaukee, 


we have at this point arrived at the 


end of its 52d school year, 1955. 


For 52 years it had grown and pros- 


pered under the Lord’s guiding care ~ 


as a joint school owned and con- 


trolled by a large group of Lutheran © 
Synodical Conference churches, the — 


Evangelical Lutheran High School 


Conference. It had reached an en-— 


rollment of more than 1,100 stu- 
dents. But now, since the first of 


the two contemplated new high | 
schools was ready to receive its stu- © 
dents, the moment had come to carry © 
out the resolution of the Conference — 


to divide the school. And so on the 
morning of 12 September [1955} 
806 students and 29 members of the 
faculty for the first time entered the 


doors of their new school on Gran- — 
tosa Drive, marking the beginning | 


of “Milwaukee 
School.” 


They saw long, spacious, gleaming 
tiled hallways, inviting classrooms, 
modern administrative offices, a large 
beautiful library, an immense dining 
hall, etc. The large shop, the large 
home-economics rooms, and the spe- 
cial well-equipped science laborato- 
ries offered a wider choice of sub- 
jects. While classes were in progress 
during this first year, construction of 
the gymnasium with the swimming 
pool and rooms for the music depart- 
ment was continuing. In the mean- 
time, classes in music and physical 
training were conducted in other 
available space. 


Lutheran High 


ee 
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Virtually all teachers of the old 
faculty who were members of the 
Missouri Synod (22), constituted 
this new teaching force, with the 
following ten new instructors 
added: Herb A. Arkebauer; June 
Behnke; Doris Beyer; Rev. Geo. R. 
Brueggemann; Francis E. Fisher; 
Jean O. Hagness; Henry K. Ham- 
mes; Maynard C. Krause; Lee W. 
Otto; Milton W. Wille. ° 
_ By the end of the school year 1955 
to 1956 the gymnasium with the 
swimming pool and the music rooms 
had been completed; and so the ded- 
ication of the new high school and 
the graduation of its senior class 
brought this year of Milwaukee Lu- 
theran High School to a festive 
close. 


It was on Sunday afternoon 
6 May 1956 that the new Milwaukee 
Lutheran High School building was 
dedicated to serve the Savior in His 
work in His kingdom. An estimated 
5,000 people crowded not only the 
ree gymnasium but also corridors 
hand classrooms to participate in the 
dedication service by means of the 
public-address system. The ded- 
icatory address was delivered by the 
Rev. Geo. W. Wittmer, St. Louis. 
The Milwaukee Lutheran High 
| School Guild served about 3,900 
guests in the dining hall, and the 
open house introduced the school to 
the thousands of visitors in the 
course of the afternoon. 

The building, which has been de- 
scribed by one writer as a “far-flung 
beauty of aluminum, glass, and tile” 
and which has been termed by the 
president of Valparaiso University 


“the finest and most complete” in 
the entire Missouri Synod, embraces 
besides the gymnasium, swimming 
pool, music rooms, a large library, 
dining hall, a series of administrative 
offices, a large shop for the manual- 
training courses, large, well-equipped 
home-economics rooms, art rooms, 
physics, chemistry, biological, and 
general-science laboratories, all of 
which have been mentioned pre- 
viously, also a student-union room, 
separate male and lady teachers’ 
lounges, teachers’ dining room, 
rooms for student publications and 
other activities, bookstore, and 30 
other classrooms. The walls of all 
corridors are of pleasantly colored 
tile. A large athletic field and a 
large parking lot cover much of the 
campus. 

At this point of present writing 
in 1960, four years have passed since 
the dedication of the new school. 
During this time it has grown and 
prospered under the Lord’s gracious 
guidance. Early in 1959 it attained 
accreditation by the North Central 
Association of High Schools and 
Colleges. The number of students 
enrolled in the beginning of these 
successive years was as follows: 
1955, 806; 1956, 954; 1957, 973; 
1958, 984; 1959, 1,004. The num- 
ber and names of new teachers in 
these successive years are as follows 
— 1955, ten: Herbert A. Arkebauer; 
June Behnke; Doris Beyer; Geo. R. 
Brueggemann; Francis E. Fisher; 
Jean O. Hagness; Henry K. Ham- 
mes; Maynard C. Krause; Lee W. 
Otto; Milton W. Wille. — 1956, 
nine: Lloyd Ahlbrand; Harold 
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Boshe; Walter Hartenberger; Vic- 
tor Kuester; Miss Anna Prestegard; 
Robert Rasmussen; Mrs. Carolyn 
Schultz; Karl W. Wedel; Eleanor 
Hoehn (librarian) .— 1957, eight- 
een: Carl Bollwinkel; Robert Busch; 
Rev. Gilbert Busarow; Rev. G. W. 
Degner; Elmer Dobberfuhl; Harold 
Ehlers; Earl Groth; Miss Ruth 
Krueger; Miss Barbara Lange; 
James Martin; Jack Nelson; Lester 
Schultz; Miss Myrtle Schultz; Miss 
Carla Stabelfeldt; Miss Carol Stau- 
bitz; Eugene Weber; Miss Carol 
Weber; Miss Carol Wolter. — 1958, 
six: Ralph Kohrs; Miss Joan Moel- 
ler; Ronald Radtke; Mrs. Carol Sal- 
vadori; Richard Schneider; Lloyd 
Sponholtz. — 1959, six: Rev. Robert 
Hobus (part time); Miss Barbara 
Kilb; Arnold Krugler; Mrs. Doris 
Muellner (substitute); Miss Diane 
Riedemann; Mrs. Juanita Spon- 
holtz. The number of faculty mem- 
bers on the present staff (1959 to 
1960) is: 39 full time; one part 


time; four administrative; one sub- 
stitute, and one athletic director. 
Several of the teachers have been 
assisting in the administration by 
way of Christian counseling with 


salutary effects. The practice of | 
Christian leadership on the part of 
students, particularly seniors, has 
been fostered, promoting a desirable 
spirit within the student body. 

The Rev. E. H. Buerger, who had ' 
served the school for 33 years as 
teacher and 23 of these years also 
as principal, retired in June 1956. 
The Rev. E. F. Eggold, who suc- 
ceeded “Director” Buerger as prin- 
cipal in 1949, in August 1959 ac- 
cepted a call as principal of the 
prospective Lutheran high school on 
Long Island, N. Y., which he was 
to call into being. Mr. R. G. Ernst, - 
who has been serving as vice-prin- 
cipal for many years and has been 
giving the school commendable serv- 
ice in guidance, is at present acting 
principal. | 

Owing to the continued growth of 
the school, the board of directors has 
resolved to construct six additional 
classrooms and to provide further 
facilities during the summer of 1960. 

In order to complete the picture | 
of the present status of Lutheran | 
high schools in Milwaukee, it must | 
be stated that the project of the 
Wisconsin Lutheran High School . 


7—— - 
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Association, which has been told in 
part previously, was in the meantime 
carried through to a successful con- 
clusion. Its very beautiful and ad- 
equate high school building on Glen- 
view Drive was dedicated on Sun- 
day, 21 September 1959. It began 
the 1959—60 school year with an 
enrollment of 615 students. 

May the Lord and head of His 
church, who has so ‘graciously 
guided, blessed, and prospered the 


cause of our Lutheran High School 
in Milwaukee these past 57 years, 
continue to bless and protect these 
two high schools, the daughters of 
the old Lutheran High, to the glory 
of His name, to the extension of 
His kingdom, and to the Christian 
training and salvation of the many 
young people who will be enjoying 
the privilege of being their students 
in the generations to come. This is 
the fervent prayer of the writer. 


C. F. W. Walther Revealed in His Letters 


By WALTER C. PIEPER, S. T. M. * 


Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther 
was a man of many accomplishments 
as theologian, teacher, administrator, 


Dr. C. F. W. Walther 


author, editor, and leader in Lu- 
theranism of nineteenth-century 
America. We know much about 
Walther from his publications, but 


there is a great body of his writings 


* The Rev. W. Pieper is pastor of Zion 
Lutheran Church in Tawas City, Michigan. 
He received his Master’s degree from Con- 
cordia Seminary in 1959. In 1958—59 he 
was a fellow in the Department of Historical 
Theology at Concordia. During that time he 
calendared many of Walther’s unpublished 
letters. 


which only a few people have ever 
studied carefully — his letters. These 
give a much clearer insight into the 
man Walther than his other writ- 
ings. Outside of the two volumes, 
Briefe von C. F. W. Walther an 
seine Freunde, Synodalgenossen und 
Familienglieder, edited by Ludwig 
E. Fuerbringer and published by 
Concordia Publishing House in 
1915, only a few of Walther’s let- 
ters have ever been made available 
to the public. 

The correspondence of Walther 
has remained unstudied to any great 
extent partly because of the difficulty 
of reading Walther’s handwriting. 
He had many peculiarities in writing 
German script, and he also had his 
own set of abbreviations and sym- 
bols. His T’s and the Z’s look alike, 
and vowels are frequently missing. 
On occasion, several words are joined 
in a line, while at other times one 
word is written in several different 
parts. Not only was his writing 
poor and his symbols difficult, but 
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he was under the compulsion to write 
quickly, for he had a voluminous 
correspondence which he answered 
without the aid of a secretary. In 
spite of the difficulties involved in 
reading his correspondence, it is well 
worth the effort, since it gives us an 
admirable picture of Walther. These 
writings range from thank-you notes 
to detailed explanations about the 
doctrine of election; they give a 
broad picture of Walther as he 
really was and how he thought. 


Walther was a completely dedi- 
cated man, working long hours in 
ill-health to help others and to ad- 
vance the Kingdom of Christ. He 
wrote many letters to help pastors 
and congregations with their many 
problems; he encouraged everyone, 
from the pastors in the German Free 
Church and pastors in the Norwe- 
gian Synod to the members of his 
own family, who were facing all sorts 
of problems in their personal lives 
and work; he was always informing 
others of his thoughts and the ac- 


tions which others were taking; he. 


answered doctrinal questions; he sent 
his blessings to grandchildren who 
were to be confirmed; he wrote ap- 
peals to the congregations of Synod 
for more money; he advised pastors 
in the State Church of Nassau and 
Saxony that they could not be true 
Lutherans and stay in fellowship 
with these bodies; he sent money to 
many who needed assistance; he 
thanked friends and members of his 
family for gifts of beer and cigars 
and for handkerchiefs for “meine 
grosse dicke Nase”; he informed his 


wife and children that he had safely 
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arrived at conference; he repri- 


manded pastors and colleagues for 


not being rigid enough in doctrine 
and practice; he faithfully sent birth- 
day congratulations to his family; he 


thanked those who encouraged him | 


and he also asked advice. 


In working through the corres-_ 
pondence of Walther, one quickly 


comes to the conclusion that his 


whole life was governed by concern — 
—concern for the church and her | 


doctrine, concern for the extension 
of the Kingdom, concern for his 
family and friends. 


Walther’s great concern arose be- 


cause his life was one of turbulence, ! 
and he looked upon the world as | 
being in its last days. He frequently © 
referred back to two other troubled | 


periods when the eschatological ex- 


pectation ran high (the early church © 


and the Reformation period) and | 


he felt that he was living in a time 


_* 


comparable to this. To encourage — 


those who were troubled in these 
days of distress, Walther would call 
to mind St. Paul’s difficulty with 


Alexander the coppersmith, and tell — 
those to whom he wrote to bear up — 


just as St.Paul did. Pastor Ulrik 
Vilhelm Koren, a man from the 
Norwegian Synod who agreed with 
the Missouri Synod in the doctrine 
of predestination, was told not to be 
faint-hearted, for F. A. Schmidt, 
who led the Predestination Contro- 
versy against Walther, was his Alex- 
ander. Walther was quite adept at 
comparing the period of the Refor- 
mation to the situation in the Lu- 
theran Church in this country. As 
after Luther’s death, so today the 
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Lutheran Church was swarming with 
mixtures of adiaphorists, Stancarists, 
Osiandrians, Flacians, antinomians, 
Philippists, Cryptocalvinists and syn- 
ergists. Those opposing Walther in 
the Predestination Controversy were 
the peasants, and their various lead- 
ers were Zwinglians. 


Time and again Walther com- 
pared something in his life to that 
of Luther’s, but he always quickly 
added: I am only his humblest stu- 
dent. He wished that he had both 
the courage and faith of Luther so 
that he could continue to stand and 
could be a source of strength to 
others. Walther felt that the Last 
Day was so close at hand that even 
more would be expected of him, if 
he were to stand, than was of those 
of the early church and of the Ref- 
ormation period, and he prayed for 
strength such as St. Paul and Martin 
Luther had, so that he could stand 


before Christ with a conscience un- 


afraid. 


~ Walther’s prime concern was the 
Church of Christ. He was con- 
‘stantly tormented by the false doc- 
trine into which the Lutheran 
Church had fallen. In the Missouri 
Synod he saw the restoration of the 
true Lutheran Church, the only light 
in the darkness of error and indiffer- 
‘ence. The Missouri Synod had to 
realize this special position into 
which God had placed it and with 
God’s help fight to overthrow all its 
enemies within and without. It had 
the pure doctrine and now must put 
it into practice. Because the Mis- 
souri Synod was a brightly shining 
light in the world, Satan was always 


ee 


besetting it with difficulties, hoping 
to bring about its destruction. The 
Predestination Controversy caused 
Walther much pain, not only be- 
cause of the division among Chris- 
tians who were so close to one an- 
other, but also because of the picture 
Christians fighting against Chris- 
tians presented. When C. F. W. 
Walther was slandered because of 
the circumstances of his departure 
from Germany (1838), he went to 
great pains, hiring a lawyer, writing 
to the Saxon Landesconsistorium, 
collecting all pertinent information 
concerning his life. He did this, not 
for himself, but for the church. He 
wrote: “I, myself, would have borne 
this dishonor, if it would not have 
brought slander to my Lord and 
damage to the Kingdom of God.” 


Scandals in the local congrega- 
tions and scandals among the clergy 
were especially appalling to Wal- 
ther; he felt that they were attacks 
of Satan upon the church. Only 
with the practice of pure doctrine 
could the church overcome such 
attacks and show the world how God 
was blessing the true faith. The 
battle of the church was, first of all, 
a battle for doctrine and then for 
the life which grew from the doc- 
trine. 

As president of Synod, as the 
leader of the professors of the Semi- 
nary, as an authority on doctrine, 
practice, and music, he was con- 
stantly guiding this concern by 
answering doctrinal questions and 
applying doctrine to life. Among 
his letters are discourses on the doc- 
trines of election and predestination, 
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Holy Communion, worldly author- 
ity, the call and the ministry, matri- 
mony, divorce, private confession, 
and unionism. Walther could not 
divorce his concern for the church 
from his concern for doctrine. His 
letters during the doctrinal contro- 
versies state his position very clearly; 
they also give us good insights into 
his approach to and his source of 
authority in doctrine. Walther 
firmly believed that, although the 
faithful were scattered the world 
over wherever the name of Christ 
was used, the Lutheran Church was 
the divinely appointed guardian of 
the pure, unfalsified Word and Sac- 
raments. The Lutheran Church to 
be Lutheran must take a staunch 
position on the Scriptures and the 
Lutheran Confessions. The seven- 
teenth-century dogmaticians were 
useful teachers, but they could not 
be used as a basis of authority. Wal- 
ther insisted that there must always 
be a return to the doctrine of the 
time of the Reformation, for this 
was the Scriptural position. 


Because of Walther’s firm doc- 
trinal position, he found it impos- 
sible for a person who confessed to 
be a Lutheran to remain within a 
State Church in Germany which 
was no longer true to the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Church. There 
was no other alternative than to 
leave the State Church and gather 
about himself all those who were 
truly Lutheran. He continually sup- 
ported the Free Church cause of 
Brunn in Steeden, who left the 
Union Church of Nassau, and the 
people of Dresden and Planitz who 


could not remain in the Saxon State: 
Church because it was no longer 
“a church of a pure confession and 
a genuine member of the catholic 
church,” for the new oath used in 
the ordination of pastors maintained 
that a pastor is bound to observe 
only that part of the Scriptures and) 
the Symbols which contains and testi- 
fies to “the gospel of Christ.” 

Whenever pastors found them- 
selves conscience-bound to leave the 
State Church and were without a 
parish, Walther made every attempt 
to help them come to this country 
and cared for them in his own home 
until a congregation would call 
them, for there was a grave need for | 
Lutheran pastors of sound theolog-— 
ical judgment in this country to. 
serve the needs of the many German 
people who were immigrating. Wal- 
ther envisioned many Germans com- | 
ing to this country, because the pure 
Gospel was available here in the Mis- 
souri Synod. 

Walther, however, was disturbed © 
about the divisions in the church. If 
there was any hope of union on the 
basis of doctrinal agreement, he was” 
ardently for it. He felt that if two- 
groups were in close harmony with 
one another, they should work to-_ 
gether and not against one another. 
When the Minnesota Synod planned © 
on building a church in St. Paul, | 
Walther wrote to the district pres- | 
ident, J. H. Sieker, asking for co: 
operation to overcome former paro-— 
chial misunderstandings, for the two 
synods were closer together than” 
many realized. 

Where there is a lack of doctrinal 
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agreement, however, there must be 
no fellowship. When Walther re- 
ceived the telegram that the Ohio 
Synod had broken their fellowship 
with the Synodical Conference, Wal- 
ther expressed a restrained sadness, 
but acknowledged this as necessary 
because of the strong disagreement 
over the doctrine of election. 


Because Walther’s chief concern 
was the church, he was ‘also very 
much concerned about the lives of 
church members. The members of 
Synod, having the pure doctrine, 
should also live in complete harmony 
with that doctrine. He felt, for in- 
stance, that a Christian was not liv- 
ing according to the doctrine of the 
calling if he visited a theater, and 
he severely reprimanded the profes- 
sors at Fort Wayne for permitting 
the upper classmen to attend a per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth. The operating of a tavern was 
also against the true concept of the 
Christian calling; a member of the 
congregation who was a tavern oper- 
ator should be disciplined. When 
members of the congregations failed 
in business or were involved in illegal 
business procedures, the world could 
see that the doctrine which the 
‘church so highly regarded was not 
being taken seriously; action should 
be taken against such people, for 
their activity created a stumbling 
block to others. 


Walther’s great concern for the 
church is also shown in his very 
deep concern for missions. More 
than once he expressed the fear that 
Synod’s lukewarmness and slowness 
in missions might incite God to re- 


move His blessings from Synod. His 
mission interests were directed espe- 
cially toward the people of East 
India and the Negroes and Jews in 
this country. Missouri Synod’s work 
in East India started with mission- 
aries of the Leipzig Mission who 
came to Missouri. Although Wal- 
ther was elated about the Missouri 
Synod doing work in India, he was 
also very concerned about the doc- 
trine of the missionaries. He con- 
tinually urged them to abide in the 
Biblical and Lutheran spirit which 
they had. He encouraged them es- 
pecially to uphold the Biblical and 
Lutheran teachings about justifica- 
tion, the Word, the Sacraments, free 
will, and election. He also warned 
Missionary C. M. Zorn that if the 
church in East India were to come 
into bloom, the simple Luther 
Sprache must be used. 


In this country, Walther was also 
interested in more than just gather- 
ing up the large numbers of Ger- 
mans who were immigrating in the 
1870s, but he also wanted to do 
work among others. He gave his 
permission and promised any aid 
possible in the translation of his 
Pastoraltheologie. He very 
happy at the prospect of this work 
appearing in English, for he felt that 
the English-speaking people knew so 
little about proper pastoral practice. 
The interest which the Synodical 
Conference was showing in Negro 
missions also pleased Walther. 


Was 


It was in connection with Jewish 
missions, however, that we truly see 
the concern which Walther showed 
for those who did not know Christ. 
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The knowledge that only a few 
sheep from the house of Israel had 
been brought to their own Shepherd 
disturbed Walther a great deal. He 
felt that Synod had to be most care- 
ful with the Jewish people, but he 
added most emphatically: “We dare 
not neglect them.” When a certain 
Luwasch, a convert from Judaism, 
came to Walther, Walther made 
elaborate arrangements for him, so 
that he could learn the confession, 
the catechism and the pastoral the- 
ology of the Missouri Synod. 

When the delegate Synod asked 
Walther if the tract “Has the 
Prophesied Messiah Already Come? 
An Open Letter to an Israelite” 
should be published, he wrote to 
a man who had been working in 
Jewish missions and asked for his 
advice, and he expressed the desire 
that a whole series of tracts be pub- 
lished for both the educated and the 
simple Jews. 

The letters of Walther show that 


his life was a life of concern. He 


saw that God had placed him in the - 
position he held, and he wanted no— 
personal glory. He was angry when — 
he was referred to as “the father of 
Synod.” He said of himself: “In 
theology I am only a shadow of Lu- | 
ther and hardly a shadow of Johann ~ 
Walther in music. As Paul said, 
I am the chief of sinners and a per- | 
son born out of time. God knows 
that I just don’t say this, but that 
I am convinced.” When he con- 
sented to receive a Doctor of Di- 
vinity degree from Capital Univer- 
sity, he wrote to the Directors of the - 
University in 1877: “When I think - 
of all the men in the best time of | 
our church who were of the highest — 
theological worth and had doctor 
titles, and consider how unworthy — 
I am, I would send it back with 

thanks. I have taught the truth and — 
fought against the enemies, for God | 
has given me the grace and the op- 

portunity. I am an unworthy con-— 
fessor, and with this I accept your 
great gift with humble thanks.” 


f 
- 


: 
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Why Was John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, a Lutheran 


By WI Jo KANG * 


Pastor, Ordained in the Anglican Church? 


Nachrichten von den vereinigten 
Deutschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Gemeinen in Nord-America (Re- 
ports of the United German 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregations 
in North America) in 1787 gave this 


* Mr. Kang graduated from Concordia 
Seminary in 1960. At the present time he 
is a student in the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. He is a native of 
Korea. 


description of John Peter Gabriel” 
Muhlenberg: 

Dem [sic} aus dem Unabhangig- 
keitskrieg so wohlbekannten Johann 
Peter Gabriel, pastor zuerst in New- 
Jersey, dann in Virginia und nachher 
General-Major der Verein. Staaten. 


1 William J. Mann et al. (eds.), Nach- 
richten von den vereinigten Deutschen Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherischen Gemeinen in WNord- 
America, absonderlich in Pennsylvania (AI- 
lentown, Pa.: Brobst, Diehl and Co., 1886), 
p. 985. 
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J. P. G. Muhlenberg 
(John Peter Gabriel {Muhlenberg}, 


' who was well known through [his ac- 
tivity in} the War of Independence 
was a pastor first in New Jersey, then 
in Virginia, and later Major General 
of the United States.) 

Peter Muhlenberg was not only 
a pastor in the Lutheran Church and 
a famous general of the Revolution- 
ary War; he was also a statesman. 
He was “vice-president of Pennsyl- 
vania” under Benjamin Franklin’s 
“presidency” and three times mem- 
ber of the United States Congress. 
He was the oldest son of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, “the patriarch 


of Lutheran Churches in America.” * 


i. 


On 2 March 1772 Peter Muhlen- 
berg wrote in his diary: 

A candidate for Holy Orders In- 
tending, please God, from Philadelphia 
to London, in the ship Pennsylvania 
Packett, Capt. Osborn, Commander; 
begun March 2, 1772. 

Being the day appointed for the 
ship to sail, in the morning I took 
leave of my friends in the city, and 
about 12 o'clock took leave of my 


2 Ibid., p. 280. 


a 


dear parents, wife and relations, . . . 
and proceeded to the vessel... . 


May God in Mercy grant us a pros- 
perous voyage.® 


ee 


With the prayer for “a prosperous 
voyage” he left Philadelphia for 
London “as a candidate for Holy 
Orders.” 


Now we wonder why a Lutheran 
pastor had to go to London to re- 
ceive the holy order of priesthood 
in the Anglican Church. 


About a year before he sailed to 
London, he was serving as temporary 
pastor in the Lutheran churches at 
New German Town and Bedminister 
in New Jersey.’ During this time he 
received a call from Woodstock, Vir- 
ginia.’”. Woodstock, then and now 
the county of Shenandoah 
County in Virginia, was the center 
of a large parish in the Shenandoah 
Valley.” This county lies in the 
Shenandoah River Valley and it is 
separated from the eastern part of 
Virginia by the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. This valley had been settled 
by Scotch-Irish and Germans who 
had come down the mountain 
troughs from Pennsylvania, and the 
majority of the settlers were German 


Seat 


3 Jacob Fry, (ed.), “Journal of Peter Muh- 
lenberg, in London, in 1772,” Lutheran 
Church Review, IV (October, 1885), 294 
to 95: 

4 Henry A. Muhlenberg, The Life of 
Major-General Peter Muhlenberg of the Rev- 
olutionary Army (Philadelphia: Cary & Hart, 
1849), p. 32. 

5 Ibid., p.33. 


6 D. M. Gilbert, “A Chapter of Colonial 
Luthero-Episcopal Church History,” The 
Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, XIV, new series (October 1884), 
480. 
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Lutherans.’ But these settlers did 
not have their own pastors who could 
minister to them. There was a great 
shortage of pastors among those Lu- 
theran settlements in Virginia. Al- 
ready in 1765 Peter’s father, Henry 
Muhlenberg, wrote in his diary about 
the shortage of pastors in Virginia. 


July 3. Visited by two collectors from 
Virginia where whole regions were 
populated by German protestants. . 
They are anxious to build a church. 
They have not a preacher.® 


Again in 1766 he wrote in his diary. 


June 11. The congregation has suf- 
fered much at the hands of a number 
of self-appointed preachers, and it is 
in danger of dissolution and disper- 
sion unless a well tried, experienced, 
able and converted pastor is sent 
thither.” 


The Lutherans centered in Wood- 
stock in the Shenandoah Valley did 
not have a settled pastor until 1772. 
By these Lutheran people in the 
Shenandoah Valley Peter Muhlen- 
berg was called to serve as a perma- 
nent pastor in their midst. The let- 


ter of call was written by a certain. 


Mr. James Wood, dated 4 May 
1771. He wrote: 


Rev. Sir: I have been requested by 
the vestry of a vacant charge in Vir- 
ginia to use my endeavors to find 
a person of an unexceptional charac- 
ter, either ordained or desirous of ob- 
taining ordination in the clergy of 
the Church of England, who is capa- 
ble of preaching both in the English 


7 John W. Wayland, History of Shenan- 
doah County, Virginia (Strasburg, Va.: Shen- 
andoah Publishing House, 1927), p. 55. 

8 Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, The 
Journals, trans. Theodore *G.- Tappert and 
John W. Doberstein (Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1942—58), II, 248. 
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and in the German languages. The 


Living, as established by the Laws of © 


the Land with Perquisites is of the 
value of Two hundred and Fifty 


Pounds Pennsylvania currency, with 


a Parsonage House and a Farm of at - 
least Two hundred Acres of Extremely 


Good Land with every other conveni- 
ent Out House belonging to the same, 
which will render it very convenient 
for a Gentleman’s Seat. And having 
just now received a Character and 
Information of You from Mr. John 
Vanorden of Brunswick, I am very in- 
clinable to believe that You would 
fully answer the expectations of the 
people of the Parish; the Gentleman 
of whom I have had information does 
not know, whether you are ordained 
by the Bishop of London or not. How- 
ever, be that as it will, if You can 
come well recommended to the Vestry, 
they will recommend You in such 
a manner as to make Your ordination 
certain. If You should think those 
Proposals worth Your acceptance. 
I shall be glad You would write me an 
Answer to be left in Philadelphia at 
the Sign of the Cross Keys, where 
I shall stay a few days on my return 
home, when, if I find You inclined to 
accept of this Living, You may expect 
to hear further from me, directed to 
the care of the Gentleman, of whom 
I have been favoured with the infor- 
mation, which I have received. 


I am, tho’ unacquainted, Rev. Sir, 
Y. Ob. Serv., James Wood. 

P.S. If You should determine to 
go to London, I make no Doubt of the 


Vestry advancing sufficient Sum to 
defray the expenses.1° 


We notice in this letter that Mr. 


. 


Wood is suggesting that Muhlen- 


berg go to London to receive ordina- 


10 William J. Mann, Life and Times of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (Philadelphia: 


General Council Publication Board, 1911), — 


pp. 426, 427. 
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tion if he had not already been or- 
-dained by the Bishop of London. 


II. 


Since Virginia was a crown colony 
of England, the Anglican Church 
was the established church of the 


colony. The Crown required all col- 
onial churches to conform to the 
Church of England, and the Bishop 
of London was given jurisdiction 
over colonial churches. This juris- 
diction of the Bishop of London is 
made clear in a special instruction to 
the governors of the plantations con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of Edmund Gibson in America. 
This instruction reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


Having been graciously pleas’d to 
grant unto the Right Reverend Father 
in God Edmund [Gibson} Lord 
Bishop of London, a commission un- 
der our Great Seal of Great Britain, 
whereby he is impower’d to Exercise 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction by himself 
or by such Commissaries as he shall 
appoint, in Our Several Plantations 
in America; It is Our Will & Pleas- 
ure, That you give all Countenance 
- & due Encouragement to the Said 
Bishop of London or his Commis- 
saries in the Legal Exercise of Such 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. . . .14 


Bishop Edmund Gibson’s ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction was officially granted 
by George I in 1726, as it is stated 


in “Royal Commission for exercising 


11 “Draught of an additional instruction 
relating to the Bishop of London’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal Jurisdiction in America,” date unknown, 
in Appendix A (V, 6) to Arthur L. Cross, 
The Anglican Episcopate and the American 
Colonies, Harvard Historical Studies (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1924), IX, 
| ASB) 


Spiritual and Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion in the American Plantations”: 


Whereas our Roayal Father, George 
the First, late King of Great Britain, 
&c., did, by letters patent, under the 
great seal of Great Britain, bearing 
the date at Westminster, the ninth of 
February, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign, give and grant unto you, the 
Bishop of London aforesaid, full 
power and authority, by yourself, or 
by your sufficient commissary . .. to 
exercise Spiritual and Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction in his several Colonies, 
Plantations, and other dominions in 
American! 


The Bishop of London’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal rights were also made clear in the 
canon laws of the Church of Eng- 
land. Act I of the “Early Diocesan 
Canons of 1632” states: 


... It is ordered, that there be a uni- 
formitie throughout this colony both 
in substance and circumstance to the 
cannons and constitutions of the 
church of England as neere as may 
bee and that every person yeild readie 
obedience unto them upon penaltie 
of the Paynes and Forfeitures in that 
case appointed.!* 


Again in Acts LXIV the same 
diocesan canons especially empha- 
size the absolute necessity of con- 
formity to the Church of England: 


For the preservation of the puritie of 
doctrine & unitie of the church, It is 
enacted that all ministers whatsoever 
which shall reside in the collony are 
to be conformable to the orders and 


12 “Royal Commission for exercising Spir- 
itual and Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in the 
American Plantations,” in Appendix A (V, 4) 
to ibid., p. 289. 

18 “Early Diocesan Canons, 1632—1649,” 
in Appendix V to George MacL. Brydon, 
Virginia's Mother Church and the Political 
Conditions under Which It Grew, I (Rich- 
mond: Virginia Historical Society, 1947), 
p. 426. 
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constitutions of the church of Eng- 
land, and the laws therein established, 
and not otherwise to be admitted to 
teach or preach publickly or privately, 
And that the Govr and Counsel do 
take care that all non-Conformists 
upon notice of them shall be compelled 
to depart the Collony with all conveni- 
ence” 

These acts required the conformity 
of “all ministers whatsoever which 
reside in the collony”’; otherwise 
they were not “admitted to teach 
or preach publickly or privately.” 

Under these laws of the Church 
of England, in the colony pastors 
of Lutheran churches and Reformed 
churches could not have legal stand- 
ing to perform their official func- 
tions as pastors.'” The Rev. F. M. 
Gilbert, who delivered an address 
at the laying of the cornerstone of 
Emmanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Woodstock, Virginia, on 
8 August 1884 spoke of this diff- 
culty: 

A minister of the Lutheran Church 
might not have been subjected to posi- 
tive persecution, yet any minister not 
of the Church of England attempting 
to exercise the functions of his office 
here would have often found his hands 
tied fast, and his work in various ways 
obstructed, if not altogether thwarted 
by the law.1® 

Peter Muhlenberg’s nephew, 
Henry August Muhlenberg, also 
wrote: “Lutheran pastors could not 
collect tithes to support themselves, 
or their churches.” * 


14 See Appendix V to ibid., p. 444. 

15 Gilbert, The Quarterly Review of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, XIV, New Ser- 
ies 485. 

16 Ibid., p. 486. 

17 Henry A. Muhlenberg, Life of Peter 
Muhlenberg, p. 34. 


Even if dissenting parties were 
married by their own pastors, the 
union was not legal, and they were 
required to pay the marriage dues 
to the established county priest and 
obtain a marriage certificate from 
him.'* The law requiring conformity | 
was re-emphasized in a letter from 
Henry Lord Bishop of London to 
Lord Howard of Effingham, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. He wrote: 

No man shall continue in any parish 
without Orders, nor any be received 
without a License under the hand of 
the Bishop of London. . . 2° 

In these circumstances it was re- 
garded as mandatory that a Lu- 
theran pastor go to London and 
receive official recognition by the 
Bishop of London if he wanted to 
perform full pastoral duties. As the 
Rev. Mr. Gilbert mentioned, “If a 
Lutheran minister, to meet the legal 
requirements of the case, may prop- 
erly be re-ordained in London, in 
order that he may serve as chaplain 
to the Lutheran King of England, 
why may not young Muhlenberg go 
over and secure the Episcopal au- 
thority in order that he may minister, 
fully, and without risk of prosecu- 
tion or persecution, to the many Lu- 
theran Germans in the Valley of the — 
Shenandoah?” *° 


III 


So Peter Muhlenberg went to 
London to be ordained in the Church 


18 “Methodus precedendi contra clericos 
irregulares in plantationibus Americanis,” in 
Appendix A (VI, 4) to Cross, p. 302. 

19 Undated. See Appendix A (IV, 4) to 
ibid; py 282. 

20 Gilbert, The Quarterly Review of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, XIV, New Ser- 
ies 492. 
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of England. He was ordained on 
25 April 1772, the Saturday after 
Easter. He wrote in his journal: 
This morning at 10 the Rev. Messrs. 
White and Brightfoot, and myself 
took coach for the Lord _ bishop’s, 
dressed in gowns. We were intro- 
duced to his Lordship who made 
a very serious and eloquent oration to 
us, concerning the weighty matter we 
had before us, and then desired us to 
walk to the chappel.... After prayers 
were read the Bishop proceeded to 
ordination,?+ 


After the ordination he received the 
certificate from the registry of the 
Diocese of London: 


The Names and Sirnames of all and 
singular the persons admitted into 
Holy Orders by the Right Reverend 
Father in God Richard by divine per- 
mission Lord Bishop of London in the 
chapel Royal within the Palace at 
St. James on Saturday the twenty- 
fifth day of April, 1772. ... 

On the same day Peter Muhlenberg 
was admitted to the Holy Order of 
a Priest.?? 

After this ordination in London 
he went to Virginia and served there 

until 1776. Nachrichten von den 
Vereinigten Deutschen Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Gemeinen in Nord- 
America tells us: 

Nun war aber vom Herbst 1772 an 
bis Januar 1776 Pastor Peter G. Muh- 
lenberg wohnhaft zu Woodstock, 
bediente die Gemeinden im Shenan- 
doah-Thal. (Now from the Fall 
of 1772 until January 1776, Pastor 
Peter G. Muhlenberg, resident in 


Woodstock, served in parishes in the 
Shenandoah Valley.) °° 


~ Peter Muhlenberg considered his 


21 Jacob Fry, (ed.), Lutheran Church Re- 
view, IV, 297. 

22 Quoted in Wayland, v. 405. 

23 Mann et al (eds.), p. 581. 


Episcopalian ordination as a purely 
civil affair to meet the need of the 
time. His only object in submitting 
to this ordination was to obtain legal 
recognition as a pastor in Virginia. 
Even though he was ordained in the 
Anglican Church he always re- 
mained a Lutheran. Three years be- 
fore his death he wrote in a circular 
to the Lutheran churches of Phil- 
adelphia, dated 14 March 1804: 


Brethren, we have been born, bap- 
tized, and brought up in the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church. Many of us 
have vowed before God and the Con- 
gregation, at our confirmation, to live 


and. die by this doctrine of our 
church.** 


REPORT 


At a recent meeting, the Board of 
Governors of the Concordia Histori- 
cal Institute heard the report of the 
Director, the Rev. August R. Suel- 
flow. In summarizing the total serv- 
ices and activities of 1960, he pointed 
to the continued growth indicated 
by the rising membership in the In- 
stitute, which now stands at 1,024. 

Lending library services and cor- 
respondence reached over 2,500 peo- 
ple in all parts of the United States 
and several foreign countries. An 
all-time high of 7,350 visitors viewed 
the four special exhibits in the 
Waltke Museum room. 

The Institute enriched its re- 
sources by almost 22,000 new acces- 
sions, 7,500 above the 1959 total. 
Total holdings now include over 
36,000 books and 200,000 manu- 
scripts. C.H.I. News Release 


24 Quoted in F. Bente, American Lu- 
theranism (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1919), I, 137. 
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New Members Since Last Printing — December 31, 1959 
As of December 31, 1960 


New Active New Sustaining 


Mrs. H. R. Bass, Louisiana 

Rev. George Beiderwieden, Sr., Wisconsin 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Mr. Walter Breckenkamp, Missouri 

Mr. Ronald A. Busse, Tennessee 


Rev. D. W. Coleman, California 

Prof. William J. Danker, Missouri 

Mrs. Harry Dankworth, Ohio 

Mr. Gerald Danzer, Illinois 

Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Derwostep, Missouri J ; , 
Mr. Waldemar J. Ehlen, Indiana Mr. John S. Cassidy, Jes California 
Rev. Philip Ernst, Missouri Prof. Harry G. Coiner, Missouri 
Mr. William G. Frank, Ohio Mr. Harry Dankworth, Ohio 

Mr. Ben Gershong, Ohio Rev. W. F. Eifrig, Illinois 

Mts. Isabel S. Giulvezan, Missouri Mr. Edwin J. Felten, New York 


Mr. Richard Goetz, California Mr. and Mrs. Merrill C. Gille, New Jersey 
Mr. Richard Gravesmill, Ohio Dr. Oliver R. Harms, Missouri 
Mr. Paul H. Groenke, Wisconsin Mr. Theo. H. Harre, Florida 


Mrs. Elmer Hassler, Colorado 
Rev. O. Hoeman, Nebraska 

Mr. Herbert Kreuger, Canada 
Dr. Erwin Kurth, Michigan 

Mr. Martin F. Lorenz, Wisconsin 


Mr. Walter G. Kleinschmidt, Illinois Rev. Walter J. Luecke, Ohio 

Mr. John B. Koch, Missouri Rev. Kurt Marquart, Texas 

Rev. Erwin J. Kolb, Illinois Mr. Theodore Meyer, Kansas : 
Dr. Emil E. Krause, Colorado Mr. Ernest G. Miessler, Illinois 
Mr. George Krueger, New York Miss Louise Mueller, Illinois 
Rev. George Kuechle, California Mr. R. fs Nevins we 
Miss Ruth Kuske, Illinois + tie 0 pre Se se 

Rev. Richard LaBore, S. T. M., Missouri Miz Char ak: She ae 
Rev. David Loesch, Missouri ee gee ere: 
Rev. Martin J. Luecke, Wisconsin Mr. Flomer E. Rueger, Michigan 


: Miss Evelyn Schaller, Missouri 
Mr. Stanley McCallum, Washington : : , 
Ait Feaes Bo hla thew ae Wiissoun: Mr. Walter A. Schroeder, California 


Rev. Herb . Teske, Indi 

Prof. Herbert T. Mayer, Missouri Me. baste an ge See 

Mr. Walter Merz, Rhode Island Mr. A. W. Torluemke, Pennsylvania 
Mtr. Eric P. Mueller, Missouri Rev. Louis E. Ulmer, Oklahoma 
Dr. John W. Nehrenz, Ohio Mr. Arthur T. Wellman, Illinois 
Mr. Weldon Neitzke, Minnesota Mrs. Charles S. White, California 


Mr. William A. Olsen, Missouri Mr. Donald E. Wickman, Michigan 
Mr. Anton Hegner Pedersen, Illinois 


Dr. Robert Preus, Missouri 

Mr. Garfield E. Raymond, Canada 
Mr. G. Martin Ruoss, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. E. F. Sagehorn, Ohio 

Mr. George W. H. Shield, California 
Mr. Martin A. Shirts, Utah 

Rev. Paul N. Streufert, Ohio 


Rev. C. H. Gutekunst, Iowa 

Mr. Edward G. Hartstock, Ohio 

Mr. George Haussmann, Jr., California 
Mr. Frank Henry, New York 

Mr. L. G. Holt, Missouri 


New Subscription 
Colorado Lutheran High School, Colorado 


Concordia College Corporation, Minnesota 
Luther College, Iowa 

Lutheran High School Association, Wisconsin 
University of Maryland 


Rev. Randell E. Tonn, Missouri 
Miss Agnes Vetter, Illinois 
Mr. Charles D. Wohltjen, New York 
Mr. J. W. Wolfmeyer, Missouri 
Dr. Robert M. Zorn, India 
New Student 


Mr. Alvin Sasse, Missouri 


Sustaining to Patron 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Heitner, Missouri 


McKeldin Library, Maryland 

Pacific Lutheran University Library, 
Washington 

Waterloo University College, Canada 


Active to Sustaining 


Rev. J. W. Acker, Indiana 

Mr. August C. Beckemeier, Missouri 
Rev. Kurt W. Biel, Missouri 

Mr. J. D. Biesemeier, Illinois 

Rev. Albert F. Bostelmann, Nebraska 
Prof. Frederick W. Danker, Missouri 
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Rev. Carl A. Eberhard, Kentucky 
Mr. Theodore W. Eckhart, Missouri 
| Mr. H. F. Eggerding, Missouri 
Miss Marie Fiehler, Missouri 
Rev. Alfred J. Freitag, California 
| Mr. E. R. Heider, Missouri 

Dr. Theo. Hoyer, Missouri 

Mr. William N. Kauth, Michigan 
| Mr. W. J. Knoke, Iowa 

Dr. M. L. Kretzmann, India 
Mr. A. W. Krieger, Michigan 
Miss Emily Kuehner, Wisconsin 
Dr. A. Melendez, Missouri 

Mr. Gustav O. Nehring, Missouri 
Mr. Frederick Nohl, Missouri 
Mr. Arthur Pfaff, Missouri 

Mrs. A. F. Pollex, Canada . 


“I Make 


Napoleon, Mussolini, and Hitler 
once were convinced that they were 
men of destiny; that they were re- 
writing history with themselves in 
the center. Oddly enough, one 
sometimes encounters this attitude 
also in the church. Isn’t it sympto- 
matic of a gross distortion when one 
hears: “I make history, and am not 
interested in preserving it”? How 
would you answer this statement? 
Is it possible for a person who con- 
siders himself significant in the 
leadership of Synod to be completely 
disinterested in preserving the rec- 
ords which he purportedly is pre- 
pating? Certainly this is no more 
than a distorted view of one’s own 
importance, and completely elimi- 
nates God from the picture. Christ 
is still the chief Cornerstone and the 
Lord of the church. He controls 
the destinies of men and of nations 
— yes, and even synods. The Ger- 
mans put it this way: “Der Mensch 
denkt, aber Gott lenkt.” (Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.) 

In its endeavors and objectives, 
the Historical Institute is concerned 
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Rev. Theo. C. Predoehl, Wisconsin 
Mr. Louis W. Reins, Illinois 

Rev. Paul Roeder, Illinois 

Mr. E. O. Rotnem, Ohio 

Rev. Ed. L. Schneider, Illinois 

Rev. C. T. Schuknecht, Ohio 

Dr. Walter R. Schur, M. D., Mass. 
Mr. Carl Streuter, Illinois 

Dr. T. A. Weinhold, Missouri 
Mr. Norman H. Wilbert, Wisconsin 
Mr. Kenneth Wischmeyer, Missouri 


Student to Active 


Rev. James E. Brockmann, Louisiana 
Rev. James P. Lauer, Korea 
Rev. Richard Neuhaus, New York 


History” 


in “letting God be God.” Our pur- 
pose in remembering is not to glorify 
men but God, who works through 
men in order to achieve His redeem- 


ing purpose. 1 BASS 


A Call for Help 


A letter to Hermannsburg in 1867 
tells of vast opportunities for Lutheran 
pastors in America. The report ended 
with the following paragraph. 

“We thank our gracious Saviour 
that He has given us help from Her- 
mannsburg, for it is very painful to 
hear so many urgent appeals and 
not be able to respond. The merci- 
ful, almighty Lord is continually 
opening up more doors for the Lu- 
theran faith (Lehre). Entire Meth- 
dist congregations are beginning to 
be more discreet and are begging 
fervently for faithful pastors. Often 
we do not know how to help our- 
selves and must place [everything } 
into the Lord’s hands.” * 


* BE. A. Brauer to [Theodor Harms], 
St. Louis, Mo., 1 March 1867. The transla- 
tion is from the original in the archives of the 
Hermannsburg Miissionsanstalt, Hermanns- 
burg, Germany, made by C.S.M. 
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Sixth Archivists’ and 


The Sixth Archivists’ and His- 
torians’ Conference met at Concor- 
dia Historical Institute 25 and 26 
October 1961. The Rev. R. W. 
Goetsch served as chairman; the Rev. 
Myron Mader, secretary; Prof. John 
W. Heussman, the Rev. Gilbert 
Otte, and Mr. Arthur C. Thoms, 


Resolutions Committee. 


Dr. John W. Behnken opened the 
conference, basing his remarks on 
Ps. 145:1-5. He spoke about pre- 
serving the heritage of the Lutheran 
Church, especially the preservation 
of the doctrine of salvation by grace 
through faith in Christ Jesus. His- 
tory does not preserve itself, he em- 
phasized, but requires constant ef- 
forts on the part of those obligated 
to do so. 


Essays were presented by Mr. 
Arthur C. Thoms, the Rev. Aug. R. 
Suelflow, Mr. John B. Koch, Dr. 
John C. Baur, and the Rev. Ronald 
W. Goetsch. 


Among the resolutions adopted 
was one to encourage each District 
Archivist to participate in the work 
of the Society of American Archi- 
vists and the American Theological 
Library Association, and particularly 
in the manuscript inventory project 
of the National Archives, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in the photocopy in- 
ventory project of the American 
Historical Association. 


Encouragement was voiced for 
each congregation of the Missouri 


Historians’ Conference 


Synod to appoint a congregational | 
archivist. Districts that have not as) 
yet appointed an archivist were asked | 
to do so. 


the College of Presidents to recom- | 
mend that all districts of the Synod | 
retain a uniform size for their an- | 
nual district convention Memorials | 
and Proceedings, and that preferably | 
this size remain 6” 9” to facilitate | 
uniform binding. Hope was also 
expressed formally that Concordia | 
Publishing House would provide suf- | 
ficient funds and personnel for mak- 
ing an annual cumulative index of 
all serial publications of the Synod. | 


The Rev. Gilbert Otte, in a devo- | 
tional address on Job 12, reminded 
the members in attendance: “If we. 
set at naught the heritage of the‘ 
past, we disqualify ourselves for an 

appraisal of the present... . We 

must always take inventory of our-’ 
selves as to whether we are still 

standing as staunch as our fathers. 

Our mission is to serve as 
a bridge from the past to the pres- 
ent.” 


In the closing message to the con- 
ference the Rev. Paul F. Harre 
stated: “We are chosen by our Dis- 
tricts to remind the people of the 
holiness of God. We must remem- 
ber that we are first of all reminding 
ourselves of His holiness and then 
bringing this remembrance to the 
ears of our people.” 
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Recent Publications 


LUTHER’S WORKS. Volume II. Lectures 
on Genesis, Chapters 6—14. Edited by 
Jaroslav Pelikan and Daniel E. Poellot. 
Translated by George V. Schick. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1960. x and 
433 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


LUTHER’S WORKS. Volume XXV.. Word 
and Sacrament I. Edited by E. Theodore 
Bachmann. General editor, Helmut T. 
Lehmann. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1960. xxi and 426 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Two more volumes bring the total num- 
ber of Luther volumes in the American edi- 
tion published so far to sixteen, plus a com- 
panion volume. The high standards set for 
translation, both in accuracy and in read- 
ability, have been maintained. Schick has an 
aptness with Luther’s phraseology that makes 
Luther’s Genesis seem native to the English 
language. Bachmann’s varied selections from 
Luther dealing with Baptism, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, the art of translation, and the prefaces 
to the books of the Bible have been revised 
by him in part from a previous translation, in 
part newly translated. — 


This reviewer would like to see a bit more 
uniformity in editorial practices between the 
two firms producing this outstanding contribu- 
tion to Luther study and Lutheran scholar- 
ship. The references given to the Weimar 
| Ausgabe at the top of each page by Concordia 
are very useful; Muhlenberg might well adopt 
this practice. The greater completeness of 
footnote references and the introductory ma- 
terials in the volume printed by Muhlenberg 
are required by the nature of the material. 
We wish that Muhlenberg would capitalize 
the pronouns for the Deity, to mention just 
one more item, a practice that Concordia 
follows. It is very doubtful that Henry VIII 
“once studied for the priesthood” (XXV, 
128). 

There are forty more volumes to appear. 
Each of the volumes should bring forth a big 
cheer. The Quarrerty volunteers as cheer- 
leader. 


THE LUTHERAN LITURGY. A Study 
of the Common Liturgy of the Lutheran 
Church in America. By Luther D. Reed. 
Second edition. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
yoee 1960. xxiii and 824 pages. Cloth. 
9.75. 


To praise this work by one of Lutheranism’s 
foremost scholars of liturgics or to commend 
the excellence of the revision or to laud its 
first-rate make-up and organization would 
seem to be carrying coals to Newcastle. It 


-of the Reformation era. 


deserves such praise and more. Part II, the 
Commentary, we will leave for those interested 
primarily in liturgics. Part I belongs to those 
interested primarily in history. Beginning with 
worship and the liturgy in the early church, 
through that in the medieval church, the 
author devotes four chapters to the liturgies 
He notes also the 
Lutheran influences in the preparation of 
the Anglican liturgies of the 16th century. 
After a chapter on the periods of Pietism and 
Rationalism he comes over to the liturgies in 
this country, beginning with Muhlenberg’s in 
1748. A whole chapter is devoted to the for- 
mation of the Common Liturgy of 1958. 


The work is directed toward the commen- 
tary on the Common Liturgy, highly useful, 
too, for those who wish to understand the 
Common Service. 


A welcome glossary of liturgical and musi- 
cal terms is preceded by an appendix of 
more than a hundred pages which contains 
the Greek Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
a comparative study of the texts of the 
Roman, Lutheran, and Anglican liturgies and 
their litanies, and extracts from Eucharistic 
prayers. 

This second edition of Reed’s work is a vol- 
ume that ought to be in every Lutheran parish 
library and every Lutheran pastor ought to 
have a copy close at hand. 


A PIONEER IN NORTHWEST AMER- 
ICA, 1841—1858: THE MEMOIRS OF 
GUSTAF UNONIUS. Translated from 
the Swedish by Jonas O. Backlund; edited 
by Nils W. Olsson. Vol. II, Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press for the 
Swedish Pioneer Historical Society, 1960. 
vii'and 357 pages. Cloth. $7.60. 


Claus Lauritz Clausen, Johannes Wilhelm 
Dietrichson, Lars Paul Esbjoern, and Lebe- 
recht Friedrich Ehregott Krause are some of 
the Lutheran clergymen of the 1840s and 
1850s that the Episcopal Swedish theological 
student and pastor Unonius met while serv- 
ing in Wisconsin and Chicago. Norwegians 
and Swedes (many of them Lutherans), Ger- 
man Lutherans, Methodists, and Indians 
march across the pages of these Memoirs, 
written by the author from daybooks not too 
faded and a memory not yet dimmed. It all 
makes fascinating reading. The translation 
reads smoothly; the editing has been done 
expertly. Anyone interested in the social his- 
tory of America and in church conditiens here 
a hundred and some years ago will find this 
volume delightful and profitable. 
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Dr. A. C. Stellhorn Retires 


On 31 Dec. 1960, Dr. A. C. Stell- 
horn culminated many years of in- 
valuable service to The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod when he 
retired as Secretary of Schools of the 
Board for Parish Education and as 
vice-president of the Concordia His- 
torical Institute. 


Well known as an educator, Dr. 
Stellhorn has written much in this 
area, producing tracts, booklets, sy- 
nodical essays, and convention pa- 
pers. Articles appear in Der Luther- 
aner, Lutheran Witness, Schulblatt, 
Lutheran School Journal, Lutheran 
Education, News Service, Parish Ed- 
ucation, and Advance. 

Articles such as “Lutheran Second- 
ary Education in St. Louis” and 
“Development of Synod’s Promotion 
of Parish Education During the Past 
Thirty Years,” which appeared in 
Lutheran Education, attest  elo- 
quently Stellhorn’s achievements in 
presenting Missouri Synod history in 
the field of education. A frequent 
contributor to the Concordia His- 
torical Institute Quarterly, he has 
written such articles as “What Was 


the Perry County College?” “The 
Early Teacher Graduates — The Lu-| 
theran Church — Missouri Synod,” | 
and “J. C. W. Lindemann.” Dr. 
Stellhorn also authored the chapter. 
entitled “The Period of Organiza- 
tion 1838—1847,” which appeared 
in the 1947 yearbook of the Lutheran | 
Education Association, One Hun- 
dred Years of Christian Education, 
edited by Dr. A. C. Repp. . 

In 1953 Dr. Stellhorn followed in 
the footsteps of Dr. Theo. Graebner 
and became the vice-president of the 
Concordia Historical Institute. Dr. 
Stellhorn has served as secretary and 
also chairman of the St. Louis Chap- 
ter of the institute. 

Born 2 June 1887, in Horse 
Prairie, Ill., A. C. Stellhorn received 
his elementary education at Trinity 
Lutheran School. Continuing his 
studies at the Addison, III., teachers | 
seminary, he graduated from the 
latter in 1908. Taking his first teach- 
ing position, he was installed in 1908 
in St. John’s Congregation, Red Bud, | 
Ill. In 1911 he transferred to Saint | 
Paul’s, Indianapolis, Ind., as prin- 
cipal and teacher. Then in 1918 he! 
became the Superintendent of 
Schools in the Central District. This 
position was followed by the ap- 
pointment in 1921 as Synod’s first 
Secretary of Schools. He continued 
in this capacity until his recent re- 
tirement. 

We join with all of Synod in 
honoring Dr. A. C. Stellhorn for his 
service in the cause of building God’s 
kingdom. Joun B. Kocr 


